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ABSTRACT 



Transracial adoption, especially the adoption of black 
children by whites, is a deep and divisive social issue. Critics note the 
untapped potential for black families to adopt black children and the 
unaddressed conditions that bring black children to higher incidence of 
foster care placement. They emphasize the inability of white parents to 
adequately develop black children's racial identification and promote skills 
for surviving in a racist society. They also note the need to deal with 
issues that bring minority and poor children into foster care in the first 
place. Supporters argue that the number of black children available for 
adoption far exceeds the pool of black adopters and note the lack of 
empirical evidence suggesting that transracial adoption harms minority 
children. They emphasize the harm done to children who have extended stays in 
foster homes awaiting placement with black families. A significant yet often 
overlooked aspect of transracial adoption is the history of deep-rooted 
racial tension between blacks and whites. Some ethical considerations to 
examine include the values of equality of opportunity for children versus 
community, interracial community versus multicultural ism (community 
preservation versus integration), and a child's individuality versus 
racial/ethnic community. (Contains 14 references.) (SM) 
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The Transracial Adoption Debate in the United States 



Transracial adoption is no panacea for the problems 
of family deterioration among nonwhite minorities 
in the United States, but its success suggests that it 
may be a useful resource. The highly desirable 
efforts to expand inracial placement for minority 
children do not require the cessation of transracial 
placements. Moreover, so long as the number of 
minority children needing permanent homes exceed 
the number of minority families able to accept 
them, transracial placement is a resource that should 
not be ignored . 1 



Introduction 

The issue of transracial adoption, especially the adoption of 
Black children by Whites, is a social issue that is both deep and 
divisive. It is difficult to discuss the issue without mention of what 
some consider to be the broader issues of child welfare and the 
conditions that bring Black and impoverished children into the 
child welfare system. Although the two issues are systemically 
different, their origins are so intertwined and historically explosive 



1 A. Silverman, “Outcomes of Transracial Adoption,” The Future of 
Children 3 (Spring, 1993): 117. 
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that they are commonly discussed in the same cause-relationship 



context. 

One cannot deny that inherent in transracial adoption is a 
deep-seated ethical conflict. Yet a successful resolution-one that 
does not deny the validity of the values with which it conflicts — is 
possible. The central question in the debate over transracial 

adoption is whether agencies should consider the race of the child 
and the race of the prospective adopters when making placement 
decisions. The issue, however, must be considered within the 
context of the current situation surrounding adoption and adoptable 
children (i.e., a disproportion between the number of White 

children available for adoption and the White parents wishing to 
adopt and a high incidence of minority children awaiting 

placement). 

A Historical Perspective on Transracial Adoption 

Prior to the 1960s, adoption across color or racial lines was 
relatively uncommon even though many U. S. families already had 
mixed Black, White, Hispanic, Asian, and Native American 

ancestry. The segregated lines of U. S. society, Jim Crow laws and 
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racial prejudice led to White suspicion of interracial families. 2 The 
1960s and 1970s, however, witnessed a substantial increase in the 
number of children of ethnic minority groups who were adopted by 
Caucasian parents. This increase was due, in part, to the lack of 
healthy White infants available for adoption, an altruistic desire by 
Caucasian parents to provide permanence for children who might 
otherwise grow up in foster homes or institutions, and a desire by 
Caucasian families to intervene to help reduce racism and 
prejudice through the integration of their own families. 3 

Accompanying the increase in transracial adoption was a 
strong criticism against the practices of transracial adoption and 
transracial foster care placement voiced by the National 
Association of Black Social Workers (NABSW). In a 1972 
resolution to condemn the practice of transracial placement, the 
association cited several grounds including the argument that 
Black children could not develop a Black pride and identity if they 



2 J. Smith, “Analyzing Ethical Conflict in the Transracial Adoption Debate: 
Three Conflicts Involving Community,” Hypatia 1 1 (Spring 1996): 1-33. 

3 L. Hollingsworth, “Effect of Transracial/Transethnic Adoption on 
Children’s Racial and Ethnic Identity and Self-esteem” Marriage and Family 
Review 25 (1997): 99-130. 
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were raised by Whites. Additional concerns were related to the 



underutilization of potential African American adoptors. 4 

The NABSW position resulted in an immediate and swift 
reaction by adoption agencies: almost immediately all transracial 
adoptions all but ceased. This position was strengthened by the 
passage of the Indian Child Welfare Act which established federal 
standards governing the removal of Native American children from 
their families. At the same time separate programs, and in some 
cases separate agencies, were established to encourage adoption of 
African American children by African American families. 5 

Since then, transracial placement of Black children has 
remained low either because social workers disapprove or fear 
those who do. “In the 1980s and 1990s no official U. S. federal 
policy barred transracial adoption. But some states have adoption 
guidelines or regulations about race, ethnicity, and language for 
social service agencies to follow.” 6 

The position of the NABSW was not without opposition, 
however. Their criticism of transracial adoption was met with the 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Smith, p. 5. 
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response from advocates that such children benefit more from the 
stability that permanent placement brings, regardless of the color 
or race of the adoptors. In fact, advocates accused agencies of 
discrimination when they insisted upon racial matching, suggesting 
that delays caused by waiting for same-race adoptors decreased the 
potential for a permanent adoptive home. Legal challenges by 
some Caucasian parents, especially those who had been foster 
parents for African American children but who had been restricted 
by public or private policy from adopting them, ultimately resulted 
in the Multi-ethnic Placement Act of 1994, which was amended 
and strengthened in 1996. This act prohibits agencies that receive 
federal assistance from delaying or denying placement based on 
the race, color, or national origin of the child or the foster or 
adoptive parents involved but does allow those considerations to 
be a factor in making a placement decision. Experience with the 
law will undoubtedly determine its application from a practical 
standpoint and its results for children. 7 



7 L. Hollingsworth, “Promoting Same-Race Adoption for Children of 
Color,” Social Work 43 (March 1998): 104-17. 
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Criticisms of Transracial Adoption 



Critics of transracial adoption challenge weaknesses in both 
its concept and practice. The primary criticisms aimed at the 
concept of transracial adoption are (a) the untapped potential for 
Black families to adopt Black children and (b) the unaddressed 
conditions that bring Black children to higher incidence of foster 
care placement. The primary criticism aimed at the practice of 
transracial adoption relates to the inability of White parents, no 
matter how well intentioned, to address the need for Black children 
to develop racial identification and to acquire skills to survive in a 
racist society. Successful adaptation and preparation for future 
well-being involves more than high self-esteem; it also involves a 
feeling of belongingness that comes from a comfortable fit in the 
family, community, and society . 8 

Studies that show a high level of emotional adjustment by 
transracially adopted children have a number of shortcomings, the 



8 P. Hayes, “The Ideological Attack on Transracial Adoption in the 
United States and Britain,” International Journal of Law and the Family 9 
(April 1995): 1-22; Smith; R. Taylor and M. Thornton, “Child Welfare and 
Transracial Adoption,” Journal of Black Psychology 22 (May 1996): 282-92; 
and others. 
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